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FRENCH LAW ON SLAVERY — DISCUSSION IN THE 
CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES. 


Tue general discussion in the Chamber of Deputies having been 
concluded, the discussion of the several clauses was entered on. 


Sitting of June 2nd. aN 


After a suggestion from M. de Larochefoucauld, that the term 
labourer should be used instead of slave, and another from M. 
Gasparin, that wages should be given to domestic slaves, neither of 
which was adopted— ; 

M. Berryer, the organ of the legitimist party in the Chamber, 
spoke against the power conferred by the first clause on royal ordi- 
nances, which might either paralyse the law on the one hand, or 
carry it too far on the other. After adverting toa variety of topics, 
he concluded by moving that the clauses should be subjected to a 
fresh examination. 

M. Leprvu Ro txin said, it wasinconsistent that M. Berryer should 
wish every particular to be settled by law, and nothing left to royal 
ordinances, because this would indefinitely postpone the law altoge- 
ther. He also would prefer it in itself; but he yielded to vapors 
since at so late a period of the session the Chamber of Peers would 
not again occupy itself with the subject of slavery. To lay down a 
principle in a law, and to leave the details to the executive, was no 
violation of the constitution of France. A similar thing had been 
done in Eugland by orders in council. M. Berryer had said that 
the slave was so brutalized that he was not fit for liberty, and had 
recalled the sanguinary memory of Saint Domingo. He did not 
believe, that, whatever the cruelties of the whites might have been, 
the blacks had become too degraded for immediate emancipation. 
All they wanted was the air of liberty. Only break their chains, 
and proofs of their intelligence would soon abound. M. Schelcher 
had given many examples of their rapid progress. In the recent 
disaster at Guadeloupe they had shown great self-denial and 
humanity ; and in the sudden emancipation effecied by England, a 
million of men had passed out of slavery without..a single thought 
of vengeance. (Hear, hear.) As to Saint Domingo, it should-be 
recollected that persons of mixed blood, although free, were excluded 
from municipal offices by the whites. They were even forbidden 
to wear the national cockade. Displeased at what they thought the 
Government intended, the Creoles threatened to give themselves to 
England. Thinking to stop the effusion of blood, the Assembly 
revoked the decree passed in favour of persons of colour. There 
was then a terrible war on both sides. The Legislative Assembly 
sent commissioners and troops to Saint Domingo to restore tranquil- 
lity. The commissioners carried with them no other idea than the 
equality of all free persons. It was then altogether erroneous to 
ascribe the troubles of Saint Domingo to the decree for the abolition 
of slavery, which was subsequent to these events. The dreadful 
deeds which deluged that island with blood, and in particular the 
burning of Port au Prince, had taken pie during the conflict be- 
tween the Creoles and the free people of colour. To make the 
tragical history of Saint Domingo an argument against the abolition 
of slavery was to be guilty of an anachronism. (Hear.) M. Ber- 
ryer had said, that to emancipate the slaves without previously 
organizing a system of free labour, would be to ruin the colonies. 
But free labour was incompatible with slavery, and could not be 
organized till slavery had ceased. He had also raised the English 

- question. There were causes enough of complaint against England ; 
but to infer hatred to France, and a desire to destroy French com- 
merce in the West Indies, from her measure of emancipation, was 
thoughtless. It took England five-and-twenty years of parliamentary 
conflict to arrive at this point: and no system of artifice, however 
well acted out, could have deceived an observant world for so long 
a time. The English Government had been long opposed to the 
measure, and had been borne along by the current of public opinion. 
The French democracy pronounced by acclamation the abolition of 
slavery in 1794; thirty-nine years afterwards the people of England 


ao 


decreed it in their turn. In these immortal questions democracies , 


put out all their force, and hence’a-common tendency to the relief 
of the oppressed. (Hear.) The feeling of England, then, had 
not been one of sordid rivalry. He would admit that, since emanci- 

tion, some persons in England were endeavouring to introduce 
Slacks into the colonies under the name of free labourers, and that 
this might become a disguised slave-trade. But would the Govern- 
Ment counteract the wish of the nation ? Should it be so, the mari- 
time nations of the world might put England to shame for the 
violation of her engagements. It had been said that England 


the law under discussion ? (Hear.) He had experienced a conflict 
between his heart and his understanding. His understanding told 
him to reject or to amend the law, which dishonoured the dignity of 
human nature by acknowledging slavery, and consecrated injustice 
by obliging the poor slave to pay for a crime which was committed 
by the community, and for which the community ought to recom- 
pense him. His understanding told him also, that, from the moment 
of the passing of that law making a slave no longer a thing, it 
ought to be deemed cruel and immoral to flog women and children, 
and that magistrates and clergy, the sued protectors of the op- 
pressed, ought not to be allowed to hold slaves. But his heart 
replied, that the postponement of this law for a year would be a 
source of dreadful punishments, and that every cry of grief borne 
across the Atlantic would harrow up bis soul; and then his under- 
standing yielded to his heart, and he promised to vote for the law 
without amendment. (Hear.) Under the influence of these sen- 
timents, he entreated M. de Gasparin to withdraw his amendments. 
(Hear.) There were two principles which commended the law to 
their adoption. The first was, the right of redemption. This should 
be rendered effectual by liberal and universal charity. The clergy 
should open the churches in favour of the slave, and every one 
should carry his contribution towards the ransom of their African 
brethren. (Hear.) A second principle, of less value, was placing 
the master under legal responsibility. Hitherto the master had been 
accountable for nothing, now he would be accountable for every- 
thing. He was convinced that when the colonists knew that the 
time was come for it, they would put off the old man, they would 
recover their better nature, and be intelligent enough to put them- 
selves, like the English planters, at the head of the movement, and 
call for emancipation. (Hear.) 


M. Roeser (du Loiret) spoke at some length, in favour of amend- 
ing the projet de loi. 

M. Opitton Barror vindicated the plan adopted in the projet 
of referring the details of the measure to the executive Govern- 
ment, and then entreated M. Gasparin not to press his amend- 
ments. He concluded in the following terms :—‘‘ The Government 
are sensible, I hope, of the greatness of their work. Ali that is 
now done will be illusory, without the active, energetic, and perse- 
vering intervention of the Government. I hope also that they are 
sensible of the difficulties which await them. We may discern them 
in the pamphlets with which we are inundated, and may see by 
what multiplied and dissimilar methods attempts will be made to 
obstruct the execution of the law, and to bring it into discredit. In 
gentle terms the tocsin of resistance to the law is already sounded. 
Let the Government know) however, that, if they are firm, the law 
will be fruitful. They may reckon in advance upon our full and 
entire support in the execution of it. Whenever they may demand 
our aid to enforce (prudently, no doubt, but firmly) this law of 
liberty, we shall be ready. But, if that which we give them as a 
means of improvement and liberation should, by their weakness, 
become only a means of disturbance, their responsibility will be 
great; it will have no other measure than that of the confidence 
which we repose inthem.” (Hear.) 


The Minister of Marine.—The Government understood the 
appeal which had just been made to its loyalty and sincerity. The 
provisions of the projet had been studied on the spot where they 
were to be applied, and consequently brought forward with confi- 
dence. ‘* Yes, certainly,” said the minister, ‘‘not only the Minis~ 
ter of Marine, but the entire Government take at this moment 
before the Chamber, by my mouth, the engagement which the 
honourable deputy calls for. My honourable predecessors for ten 
years have prepared the work which I am happy to be called on to 
advance.” He then adverted to the proposed amendments of M. 
Gasparin, observing generally that they were not of sufficient im- 

rtance to hazard the safety of the measure. All he wished might 

e accomplished by the measurcs of detail which would accompany 
the law. Thus, he wished that domestic slaves should be empowered 
to exchange one day’s work against an amount of wages to be pre- 
viously fixed. To all who knew the colonies it was evident that the 
domestic slaves were in the best condition. They did not require 
the concession of one day in the week, and it was much more their 
interest to preserve the wholesome and abundant food they had in 
the houses of their masters. As to acquisition of property, the 
domestic slaves had a thousand ways of acquiring and increasing 
property. As to savings banks in the colonies, the Government 
were decidedly in favour of them ; but they would be best regulated 
by an ordinance. Also, as to the flogging of women; both the Go- 


vernment and the Commission agreed with M. Gasparin, and’@iten’> PAPER 
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would not as yet abandon the others, which might form texts for 
useful discussions. 

M. Roeer (du Lotret.) What would be the condition of fisher- 
men. and sailors, who could not have conceded to them one day in 
the week ? 

The Mrnister of Marinz.—‘‘ The ordinance will be conceived 
in the most favourable terms for the slaves. I am delighted to have 
this opportunity of declaring that in every arrangement the Govern- 
ment will always be inclined to favour the slaves.” 

M. pe GasParin proceeded with his second amendment. It 
went to the entire ey gest of the corporal punishment of women. 
Several years since the Government itself had proposed this mea- 
sure. In 1838 a draft ordinance to this effect was transmitted to 
the Colonial Councils. In 1840 a circular issued from the Ministry 
of Marine, making a still larger proposition, which was resisted by 
special councils in the colonies. He would ask the Minister of 
Marine, therefore, whether it was his intention to prepare for eman- 
cipation by doing what England and Denmark had done, namely, 
by abolishing the corporal punishment of women ? 

The Minister of Maninge.—‘‘ I certainly find it difficult to an- 
swer the honourable deputy. What he desires I desire equally with 
himself: no one detests more than I do the flogging of women. 
The Chamber, however, will acknowledge that I Tove some right 
to its confidence. I am far from saying that the wishes of the 
honourable deputy will not be realized; but I request at the same 
time that I may not be obliged to make any promise.” 

M. ve Gasparin.—‘‘I take these words of the minister very 
seriously. J am persuaded that, although he declines a formal pro- 
mise, this declaration evinces his real intention. I am persuaded 
that women will be flogged no longer: and I consequently withdraw 
my amendment.” 

M. L’Hersertte was sorry that the Minister of Marine would 
not give a positive promise. 

M. Devesser said, on behalf of the Commission, that they had 
given much attention to this subject, and that they were satisfied of 
the concurrence of the minister in their views, 


On the paragraph relating to religious instruction, 


M. Dusors (of the Lower Loire) rose to complain that the 
3,250,000 francs voted for the religious instruction of the slaves 
since 1840 had been of very little use. 

M. L’Herserte said this was owing chiefly to the weakness of the 
Government, in not enforcing the ordinances. He cited three in- 
stances in which the ordinances had been expressly violated, and 
asked the Minister of Marine what measures had been adopted 
towards these functionaries ? 

The Minister of Marne was silent. 

M. L’Herserte said that silence in relation to such distinct ac- 
cusations was very intelligible. 


On a subsequent clause, 


M. Roger (du Loiret) submiited to the Minister of Marine the 
importance of providing some equivalent for those slaves to whom it 
would not be possible to make grants of land; such as the slaves 
residing in towns, sailors, fishermen, and others. 


On another clause, 


M. Gasparin observed, that it seemed to imply that sick persons 
might be compelled to labour ; he wished the clause to be restricted 
to persons in health. 

. Jouuivet said it was an insult to the Colonial Councils to 
su they would compel sick persons to work. 

. Jusexin ( Commissatire du Roi) said the decree which would 
be presented by the Government to the Colonial Councils would 
contain regulations for securing the object in view. 


On the clause, that ‘‘ the obligation of extraordinary labour should 
not apply to domestic slaves, to children, or to the sick,” 


M. GaspParin proposed to add, ‘ nor to women.” This had 
been in the original projet, and had been expunged by the Chamber 
of Peers. He should deeply regret such a state of things. 

The Minister of Marine promised that great respect should 
be paid to this recommendation. — 


On the clause relating to the wages of voluntary labour, 


M. Gaspartn observed, that task-work had been already intro- 
duced into the colonies, and he hoped the clause would not be so 
so understood as to prevent it. 

The Minister of Marine replied, that the Government had 
resolved to introduce into all the colonies the system of task-work, 
which had worked so well in Guiana, and that all their endeavours 
would be used to make the principal part of the work task-work, and 
the task not too heavy. 


On the clause relating to property, 


M. pz Gasparin proposed an amendment to the effect, that 
‘* persons not free should be deemed owners of what they possessed 
at the period of the promulgation of the law, as well as of what they 
might acquire afterwards.” He referred in strong terms to the 
very important clause which required proof on the part of the slave 
of lawful possession,—a kind of proof often impossible. Did the 
Government and the Commission mean that gifts, from whatever 
quarter they might come, should be a lawful source of property ? 

M. Terxavx Compans.—Certainly. 

M. pg Gasparin.—M. Jollivet had thrown a doubt upon it; 
and he called for a categorical answer on the part of the Govern- 
ment and the Commission. 





M. IsamBert agreed entirely with M. Gasparin ; but he thought 
it unnecessary to introduce an amendment. fn the case of disputed 
property, the master would not be the judge of hisownelaim. It 
must be brought before a magistrate, who would, of course, follow 
the rules of common law and common-sense. 


M. Gatos (Commissaire du Rot)—The Commission had felt, 


the same uneasiness as MM. Gasparin and Isambert: but they had 
been satisfied with this explanation—that every question of disputed 
property would be carried before the judge royal, who would pro- 
ceed according to the principles of common law. 

M. Joxxiver said, that the property which the slaves now held 
they held only by sufferance of their masters, who, up to the time of 
promulgating the law, could take it all away. 

Severat MemBers.—They cannot. 

M. Jottivet.—He admitted that they would not. The amend- 
ment of M. Gasparin would make the slaves possessors of the gardens, 
of which they had now only a precarious tenure. 

The Rerorrer of the Coimisunn. Two questions had been 
asked. First, Whether the property of the slaves might be in- 
creased by donations or ihareue? Clearly, yes. Secondly, 
Whether there would be any difference between property acquired 
before the promulgation of the law and property acquired after it ? 
His reply was,—that from the day of the ie co of the law, 
the slave would be in possession of all he had before; and that 
usage would to him become a right. 


Sitting of June 3rd. 


M. WurtemBeErsG, deputy from Bourdeaux, asked the Minister 
what had induced him to bring this measure forward ? 

M. pe Macxav.—A motive of humanity, but without injury to 
the colonists. "Whenever the day of emancipation should arrive, it 
would be impossible to proceed without an ample indemnity. (Sen- 
sation.) The Minister repeated this declaration. 

M. Durrat.—“ It is the first time you have said this,”’ 

The Minister.—‘‘ Others have said it. We look in the first 
instance to an organization of free labour.” 

M. Jotiivet.—*‘ I hope that when the perilous measure of eman- 
cipation shall be brought forward, the Chambers will vote the ample 
indemnity which the Minister has promised.” 

er Vorcgs (ironically).—‘* Wait alittle! We are not there 
yet 2) 

M. Gasparin proposed the following amendment, ‘‘ Two 
thousand premiums of 250 francs each shall be annually awarded 
to the largest slave-depositors in the savings-banks ; the premiums 
to be distributed among the colonies in proportion to their slave 
population.” He asked, whether the Government was disposed to 
enter fully intosuch a plan for aiding the redemption of the slaves ? 

M. Joutes Lasteyrig (Reporter of the Commission).—This 
question was answered in the affirmative by an article in the second 
law, which would have to be considered. 

On the clause limiting the right of slaves to redeem their rela- 
tions, 


M. Gasparin asked, whether the right of slaves to give money 
to other slaves for the purpose of their redemption was restricted by 
this clause ? 

The Reporter and the Minister both answered that it was not. 


On the self-redemption clause, 


M. Gasparin proposed the following amendment: ‘‘ That the 
price of redemption should be fixed beforehand by royal ordinance 
according to age, sex, and profession.” He indicated several rea- 
sons for apprehending that the prices fixed on the slaves would be 
much too high. 

The Minister of Marine thought that the Commission com- 
posed of the President of the Royal Court, a Councillor of the same 
court, and a member of the Colonial Council, afforded a sufficient 
guarantee in this matter; but that, if it should be otherwise, the 
Government had sufficient means and sufficient energy to provide a 


remedy. 

M. inne said, that the members of the Commission were te 
be appointed, not by the King, but by the Royal Court; and that 
the v pe Courts of the Colonies were actually composed, to the ex- 
tent of at least one-half, of Creole proprietors possessing slaves. 
The four Attorney-Generals were also slaveholders. The Commis- 


sion would necessarily be partial. The point was very important, ° 


and he was disposed to support the améndment of M. Gasparin. 
M. Gustav pe Beaumont asked, whether these things were 
really so ? 
The Minister of Martve admitted that they were so; but 
added that while, on the one hand, a heavy responsibility rested 
with the Government as to the choice of persons whom they should 
propose to the King, on the other hand the Government had full 


authority to remove any magistrates who should not conduct them- 


selves conformably to its wishes. 

The Reporter said, that in the actual state of the Colonial 
magistracy, the Commission had preferred throwing a heavy re- 
sponsibility on the Government to attempting an impracticable 
change. 

After a lengthened debate, 


The Minister of Martine said, that with respect to so import- 


ant and sacred a trust confided to the magistrates, one of the first . 


duties of the Government, when the law should have been passed, 
would be to address to the Government of the Colonies precise and. 
detailed instructions, The attention of the Government once: 
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directed to the point, some security against the apprehended incon- 
venience would exist. 

‘M. Gasparin was not satisfied with the explanations given, and 
would persist in -his amendment; which was then put to the vote, 
and lost. 

M. Rocer (du Lotret), on the clause, that ‘every enfranchised 
slave, whether by purchase or otherwise, should be bound to labour 
for five years,” asked, whether this was meant to apply to slaves 
spontaneously enfranchised by their masters, and moved the omis- 
sion of this phrase. 

M. Dosois (of the Lower Loire), pressed the same point. 

The Minister of Marine answered the question in the affirm- 
ative. 

M. Gasparin would not give the Chamber the opportunity of 
rejecting another amendment, but he felt with MM. Roger and 
Dubois. He asked, also, whether the clause was to have a retrospec- 
tive action on free persons of colour ? 

Many Voices.—Oh no! 

M. Gasrarin was delighted with this answer. 


Sitting of June 4th. 


' M. Rocer (du Loiret) proposed an amendment, to the effect, 
that, ‘‘all slaves belonging to the Government or the public esta- 
blishments, should forthwith be declared free.” 

The Minister of Marine said, that the Cabinet had viewed 
this subject carefully on all sides, that they had received the com- 
mands of the King upon it, and had subsequently made the declara- 
tion he had recently pronounced in the Chamber. 


On the clause relating to vagrancy, 


M. Gasrarin required information on four points. He asked— 
1. Whether the phrase, ‘‘ Every individual under er years of age,” 
was to be applied to all persons indiscriminately? 2. Whether 
enfranchised persons would have liberty to quit one colony for 
another, or the colonies of France for a foreign country? 3. 
What was intended by “sufficient means of existence?” 4. 
Whether, when an enfranchised person had been sent to a colonial 
plantation, there would be any limit to his detention there ? 

The Minister replied to thefirst point, that the clause applied 
indiscriminately to all classes of the population, white and coloured. 
To the second point, that all free persons in the Colonies, of what- 
ever condition, might go wherever they pleased. To the third point, 
that nowhere was it so easy to obtain the means of existence as in 
the colonies. To the fourth, that persons sent to colonial planta- 
tion.might depart the next day, if they could show that they did 
not belong to the class indicated by the article. 

M. Gasparin congratulated himself on having drawn forth this 
explanation. 

On the clause, that ‘‘ the present law should apply only to the 
Colonies of Guadeloupe, Martinique, Guiana, Bourbon, and their 
dependencies,” 


M. Gasparin proposed as an amendment, “ that it should be ac- 
companied by separate laws for the abolition of slavery in the other 
colonies of France.” It was necessary to ask what the intentions of 
the Government were respecting these other colonies. They had 
three other possessions where slavery existed; French India, Sene- 
gal, and Algeria. In the first of these the abolition of slavery 
would encounter no difficulties. In Senegal there ought to be 
fewer difficulties than anywhere; no plantations, very few slaves, 
(about 10,000,) and no serious complication. If this law was not 
applied to Senegal, it could only be because the Government in- 
tended to effect emancipation there more speedily. As to Algeria, 
it was painful to reflect that slave-merchants retreated from an Eng- 
lish colony, and made themselves comfortable in a French one. 
The slave trade was always going on in Senegal and Algeria, but 
not at Sierra Leone. 

M. Gentry pe Bussy.—That was a mistake. The slave-trade 
was not carried on in Algeria. 

M. Ternaux Compans.—The Arabs went to Mozambique to 

slaves for sale in India. 

. GaspaRin.—Slavery and the slave-trade did exist in Algeria. 
The number of slaves had indeed somewhat increased. According 
to a recent computation in the Moniteur Algerien, there were not 
more than 1200 slaves in all Algeria. It could be no great difficulty to 
liberate them. Already the Bey of Tunis (a barbarian as he was 
called) had abolished slavery, and forbidden the introduction of 
slaves into any of his states. Had any serious inconvenience arisen 
to the regency of Tunis? No. The result was, that the caravans 
which used to bring slaves now brought free negroes, even whole 
villages, who left Soudan to fix themselves in Tunis. He blushed 
when comparing their conduct with that of the Beyof Tunis. He 
blushed to say that in Algeria slaves were, not publicly, but noto- 
riously sold; and as badly treated as in the colonies. There were 
indisputable proofs of it. They had gone further. They had sent 
back to their irritated masters slaves who had come to seek refuge 
under the French flag. (Sensation.) The existence of the slave- 
trade in Algeria could not be denied. M. Desjobert, a member of 
that Chamber, had, in his last work, nobly protested against it ; and 
the Governor-general of Algeria had himself recognised it as a 
branch of commerce. It had been said, that this was not the time 
to deprive interior Africa of such an export. He would not refute 
such a doctrine. He believed France could do what the Bey of 
Tunis coulddo. And it was very inconsistent that, while they were 
signing a treaty for the abolition of the traffic by sea, they were 





determined to maintain it on land,—and on the land of France. One 
might be insensible to the sufferings of the blacks on the other side 
of the Atlantic, at that distance their wailings were hushed, and 
crimes grew dim. But in Algeria, at forty-eight hours’ sail from 
France, under the eyes of Europe, on the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean—indeed, it was too near. ‘‘ You cannot maintain at Algeria 
either the slave-trade, or slavery.” (Lively approbation on the left. 
The minister was silent.) 


M. Isampert.—Some explanation ought to be given to the 
Chamber. There were slaves in the French establishments in India, 
although few. Why did the Government hesitote to declare by an 
ordinance that no proceedings relating to slavery should be had 
before the French tribunals? As to Senegal, the question was 
more grave, since the slaves amounted to 10,000. IM. Rouet had 
just abolished the system of military recruiting, which was a good 
measure, and he thanked the Government for it. The Govern- 
ment should deal with that question also. In Algeria the number 
of slaves was not large. He knew that violence must not be done 
to the manners of a country ; but it would be perfectly in harmon 
with the treaty of 1830 with the Dey of Algiers to prohibit all 
legal proceedings relating to slavery before the civil courts. No 
such action he believed had yet arisen; but one might arise at any 
moment. And, unless formally prohibited, the tribunals of Algeria 
would have no legal means of preventing them. He recommended 
these things to the minister, a few words from whom would com- 
promise nothing. (The minister continued silent.) 





THE CONVENTION AT BOSTON. 


As we were enabled to make in our last only a slight mention of 
this great gathering of the abolitionists of the Liberty party in the 
Eastern States, we proceed now to give such further account of it as 
our limits will allow. 

The Convention was held at the Tremont Temple, in the city of 
Boston, on the ist of October, under the presidency of the Hon. 
Samuel Fessenden, of Maine. One part of the proceedings con- 
sisted in the adoption of an extended series of resolutions, declaratory 
of the sentiments of the meeting on various points of importance. 
Some of these related to political topics, a class from which we take 
the two following :— 


“Resolved, That the history of the emancipated slaves of the British 
colonies, their readiness to labour for fair wages, their subordination to 
law, their diligence in providing for their families, their advancement in 
civilization and religious knowledge, take away every shadow of apology 
for delay in conceding to the enslaved of this land the full rights of liberty 
under law. 

 “ Resolved, That we rejoice to see so many signs that the cruel and 
mean prejudice of colour is giving way before the light of reason, and 
especially the noble examples of magnanimity and talent displayed by 
men of colour who have traversed the free States as advocates of liberty, 
and that we hail this as a sure harbinger of victory over that system of 
human chattelism, of which this prejudice is the ignoble offspring.”’ 


Some of the resolutions affirm the anti-slavery character of the 
constitution of the United States ; one maintains the unconstitu- 
tional character of the act of 1793, authorizing the arrest of fugitive 
slaves without a warrant, and others relate to the biblical question. 
From these we extract one, intended to bear on a distinction set up 
during the late discussion at the annual meeting of the Board for 
Foreign Missions. It is as follows :— 


‘* Resolved, That the distinction between individual and organic sin, 
so called, by which it has been sought, and especially of late, to mitigate 
the guilt of individual slaveholding, and even to maintain, in some cases, 
its entire innocence as well as its entire consistency with an approved 
Christian character and standing, however sincerely and honestly held, 
has no foundation in the nature and relations of things, no warrant in the 
Bible, and no confirmation in the actual retributions of Providence; and 
is in fact a practical license to individual transgression, a practical sup- 
port of the very system it condemns, and involves the absurdity of main- 
taining, that just where organised and legalised iniquity is most compact 
and strong, and social vice most universal and inveterate, and society as 
such at its height of guilt, and the judgments of Almighty God, in the 
retributions of his providence, actually breaking forth, because even 
Divine forbearance is exhausted, there individual guilt is least, and the 
individual practice of prevailing abominations most entitled to the excuse, 
commiseration, and commendation, both of God and man !”’ 


From the remaining resolutions we select three; one relating to 
the persecuted abolitionists, another to Cassius M. Clay, and the 
third to the expulsion of Mr. Moss by the State of South Carolina. 


‘Resolved, That we cordially sympathise with the Rev. Charles T. 
Torrey, Captain Jonathan Walker, and the numerous other persons who 
have suffered cruel inflictions at the hands of slaveholders, for acting or 
being suspected of acting on the impulses of their humanity, affirming 
that whatever fault may be found with their conduct, they cannot be justly 
accused of having violated any just right of the slaveholders or people of 
the slaveholding States. 

‘* Resolved, That we tender to Cassius M. Clay, of Kentucky, our 
warmest sympathy in his trials, our heartiest approbation of his intrepid 
and independent spirit, and our best wishes for his restoration to health ; 
that we rejoice to learn that he is preparing to resume his noble efforts in 
the cause of the oppressed; and that, although on some points, and in 
some particulars, he has not adopted true anti-slavery doctrines or advo- 
cated the cause of human rights in the way we deem most proper and 
effectual for the advancement of the cause, yet we shall rejoice in a re- 
newal of his labours and in the accomplishment of his ardent wishes for 
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the deliverance of his State and the nation from the curse and disgrace of 
American re. 

‘* Resolved, That we feel a virtuous indignation at the treatment of a 
venerable citizen of this State by the legislature of South Carolina and 
the inhabitants of Charleston, when in that State and city as a public 
agent and defender of citizens of Massachusetts unconstitutionally im- 
prisoned, and at the same time deep mortification that so much apathy 
is felt by the people of this city and this State at the perpetration of such 
an indignity against a respected citizen, and such an invasion of the 
rights of the people of this Commonwealth.’’ 


A committee on Texas was appointed by the Convention, and a 
report was brought up by them, to the effect that, as further action 
must be taken by Congress before annexation could be completed, 
the question must be considered as still before the country, and that 
strenuous efforts should be made to induce the people to send re- 
monstrahces to Congress by the Ist of December. On the recom- 
mendation of this committee, committees of three from each state 
represented in the Convention were pec to agitate this matter 
in the respective states, and a form of remonstrance was agreed on. 
The following passage will give an idea of the tone of this report :— 


‘*'The means are obvious. Let every one feel it his own personal duty 
to do something in this cause. Let every town and village be roused by 
lectures—let remonstrances to Congress against the admission of Texas 
as a slave State be everywhere circulated—let the clergy be urged to 
preach resistance to annexation and slavery a8 a religious duty. Let 
conventions of the people be called in every State, to give expression to 
popular opinion. Let every man who reads this address be sure that he 
does something himself to defeat the nefarious plot to sustain slavery. 
Many can address popular assemblies; many can write for the public ; 
all can converse with their friends—all can sign petitions—all can vote. 
If every man who thinks right on this subject, will only do his duty, 
annexation may yet be defeated; and the North be for the first time 
triumphant in the great warfare between liberty and slavery.” 


Another part of the proceedings of the Convention consisted in 
the adoption of an address to the people of the United States, in 
order to multiply the adherents of the Liberty party. It is clearly 
and powerfully written, and will, we hope, have extensive influence. 
We can make room for only the following extracts :— 


“(We asked for your help to overthrow the system of American op- 
pression. Give it to us, we entreat you. Give it to us in all practicable 
ways ; and let your connexion with the Liberty party be one of those 
ways. Is it not high time for you to cease from parties, which are un- 
pledged, unprepared, and unwilling to attack slavery ?—and is it not 
high time for you to join a party, which, called into being for the express 
purpose of destroying slavery, has never set aside for the sake of other 
interests, and never compromised, the declared object of its existence ? 
Why should yon not join it? It is not, as you are everywhere told it 
is, a fanatical party. Its object, as worthy as ever appealed in the heart 
of philanthropy, and its means to compass it, the peaceful means of the 
peaceful ballot-box, are both approved of by reason and religion. Nor 
is it, as you are everywhere told it is, a party in opposition to the Con- 
stitution. The Constitution being an anti-slavery instrument, and giving 
to Congress, as has been well said, no more power, nor semblance of 

wer, to make a slave than to make a king—what motive could the 

iberty party have to set itself in opposition to it? The Constitution 
being the friend of the Liberty party, shall not find in that party a 
foe. The Liberty party in power would prove its trueness to the Con- 
stitution, by promptly withdrawing from slavery the protection of the 
National flag ; by promptly abolishing the curse in the district of Colum- 
bia; and, wherever also, heyond the original limits of the nation, Con- 
gress has been so treasonable to the Constitution, as to set up slavery, or 
suffer it to be set up. And if the Liberty party, on taking the reins of 
Government, shall not sweep slavery from the original thirteen States, as 
well as from the other part of the nation, the omission will be owing, not 
to its want of fidelity to the Constitution ; but, alone, to its want of the 
conviction, that it has the rightful power to do so.—The present indica- 
tions, however, are, that even this conviction may not be wanting; for 
the present indications are, that the arguments of a Goodell and a 
Spooner to prove that slavery has no Constitutional nor legal existence 
in any part of the Nation, remain unanswered, because they are unan- 
swerable. 

“* And, now, men of the free North !—Citizens of the Eastern and 
Middle States !—by every consideration of religion, humanity and patriot- 
ism, you are urged to the exertion of all your powers for the overthrow 
of slavery. Your homes and your altars, your honour and good name, 
are at stake. The slave in his prison stretches his manacled hands to- 
wards you, imploring your aid. A cloud of witnesses surrounds you. 
The oppressed millions of Europe beseech you to remove from their 
pathway to freedom the reproach and stumbling block of democratic 
slavery. From the damp depths of dungeons—from the stake and the 
scaffold, where the martyrs of liberty have sealed their testimony with 
their blood—solemn and awful voices call upon you to make the dead 
letter of your republicanism a living truth. Join with us, then, fellow- 
citizens. Slavery is mighty: but it can be overthrown. In the name of 
God and humanity, let us bring the mightier ballot-box of a kingless 
people to bear upon it. The model man of our Republic, who might 
have been a king, but would not, calls from his grave upon each of us to 
do that, which he solemnly declared himself ready to do—to give his vote 
to free the slave and to abolish the wicked phantasy of property in man. 
He shall not call in vain. We acknowledge the duty of consecrating our 
votes to the deliverance of the oppressed, and joyfully du we perform it.” 
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West Inpia Estate Attorneys.—Pshaw! there are a few 
liberal and conscientious attorneys. But as for the generality of them, 
they are defrauders and rogues, who, hoodwinking the absentees, make 
what they like, and resist reform movements, not on public prin- 
c‘ple, but use their success must, more or less, render chicane and 
hnavery unprofitable— Guiana Times. 
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Tuart portion of the debate in the French Chamber of Deputies 
on the law for the regulation of colonial slavery to which we have 
devoted a large part of our columns to-day is, we think, decidedly 
more interesting than that which we inserted last week. In the 
progress of the general debate made, M. de Gasparin had expressed his 
strong desire that the projet should be materially amended ; and, 
although he yielded so far to the wishes of the Minister and of the 
Chamber as not to press his amendments generally to a division, 
and so to risk the safety of the measure, he nevertheless persevered 
in bringing them forward as leading to useful discussions, and as 
giving occasion to important declarations on behalf of the Govern- 
ment. We are satisfied that the honourable deputy acted herein a 
wise and salutary part, and that he is entitled to the thanks of all 
the friends of freedom and humanity. It will be seen that the 
amendments he proposed were all of the right stamp, and that the 
explanations elicited by them were, if such things are of any worth 
at all, of considerable value. Taking occasion by one of these 
amendments, M. Odillon Barrot very powerfully pressed the respon- 
sibility of the Government arising out of the confidence reposed in 
them by the Chambers, and the reply of M. de Mackau evinced 
that he understood and felt the appeal. One of M. de Gasparin’s 
amendments appeared to him so important that he refused to 
withdraw it, and M. Isambert concurred in supporting it; it 
was however negatived by the Chamber, and no other amend- 
ment was pressed to a division. Towards the close of the 
debate M. de Gasparin introduced the subject of slavery in India, 
Senegal, and Algeria, and asked why this unrighteous system should 
not be abolished there; a common sense question to which the 
Minister returned no answer. In reference to Algeria, a second 
effort was made to get the Minister on his legs by M. Isambert, but 
without success. Under the reiteration of statements so deeply affect- 
ing the honour of France M. de Mackau maintained a dogged silence. 
We are glad, however, that the ice has been broken, and that the 
facts respecting slavery and slave-trading on the ‘‘ French soil” 
of Algeria have been at length stated in the face of France and of 
the world. Had it been possible to deny or to extenuate them, no 
doubt the French Minister would have spoken. His silence admits, 
not only that the allegations are true, but that there exists for these 


now undisputed facts not a shadow of either justification or excuse. © 


We shall in our next number have to take some notice of the dis- 
cussion of the projet de loi for providing a fund auxiliary to slave- 
redemption in the colonies. ; 





Ir, in the preceding article, we have insinuated a doubt whether 
ministerial explanations in the French Chambers are of any value, 
the progress of ministerial action in relation to the law for the regu- 
lation of colonial slavery but too promptly supplies the proof b 
which our doubt must be converted into certainty. The Frenc 
nation and the civilized world have been in expectation for some 
time past of the royal ordinances by which a practical and executive 
character was to be given to the law we have named, and upon the 
comprehensiveness and wisdom of which its efficiency, as was uni- 
versally admitted, was altogether dependent. Upon this point we 
had declarations and promises in abundance. The minister's mouth 
was full of the most courteous expressions, and the strong assurances. 
Was anything wanting? a royal ordinance should supply it ? 
Was anything wrong? a royal ordinance should rectify it. Was 
anything doubtful ? a royal ordinance should explain it in a sense 
the most favourable for the slave. At length, after four months’ 
delay, the expected ordinances are produced in the Moniteur, and 
we do not hesitate to say that a more contemptible juggle was never 
played off upon a people or upon a legislature, even by the most 
eminent professors of the art of thimble-rig. That our readers may 
have the opportunity of pears | themselves upon this point (and 
certainly for no other reason) we have inserted the two ordinances 
entire in our columns from the National of the 1st of November, 
together with some just and excellent remarks which we find ap- 
pended to them in that paper. A perusal of the ordinances makes it. 
evident at once, that by far the greater part of the objects which 
were to be effected by ordinance are not attempted at all, and that 
what is attempted is attempted in a manner miserably mean and 
unsatisfactory. The tendency of the ordinances is rather to obstruct 
the redemption of the slaves than to promote it, rather to consoli- 
date the system of slavery than to break it up. They might have 
been drawn up by M. Jollivet himself; and, if they have not really 
been so, they indicate the prevalence in the Cabinet of the very 
spirit by which he is animated. As for the Minister of Marine, he 
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has clearly forgotten his most explicit promises, and thrown over- 
board his most solemn pledges. His conduct is nothing short of a 
deliberate insult to the French Chambers and the French nation. 
Henceforth he is not an honest man, but a man of trick and chi- 
canery. His word is not to be taken, otherwise than as a studied 
effort to deceive. And in this instance the whole of the French 
Government is implicate! in his hypocrisy and deceitfulness. It 
cannot be doubted that great and just offence will be taken in France 
at this conduct. The abolitionists will of necessity be indignant. 
And scarcely less so we should conceive the legislative chambers. 
Unless M. de Mackau have at least as much of impudence as he has 
of fraud, he cannot appear in either of them without confusion. 
But, with whatever power of face he may be gifted, there are men 
in both of them who will redeem their words, and who cannot re- 
deem their words without calling him to a rigorous account. How- 
ever severe his castigation may be, we shall not pity him. He will 
not endure a tithe of the sufferings which, through his treachery, 
will continue to be inflicted on every one of two hundred and forty 
thousand of his unhappy fellow-creatures and fellow-subjects in the 
colonies. They are the victims of this state trickery. How painful 
it will be to all the friends of humanity and freedom, and how 
humbling it ought to be to such a nation as France, that these great 
interests should year after year be so deplorably trifled with! It is 
now but too plain that the rulers of France do not mean to abolish 
colonial slavery. Are Frenchmen willing to have it perpetuated ? 





Cassius Cray has had confidence enough in the judicial institu- 
tions of his country to indict the parties who forcibly removed his 
rinting press, and with a result which certainly no one out of the 
nited States, and we could almost have said no one in them, could 
have ventured to predict. The judge has laid it down asa rule, 
that what the people think a nuisance, if the jury happen to think 
it so too, may be abated by the people without any appeal to the 
law. The parties were accordingly acquitted. By this rule, a mob 
may commit with impunity any atrocity, under the name of abating 
a nuisance, only taking their chance—a very good one for the most 
part—that a jury would admit it to be a nuisance. This is carrying 
mob law and liberty to an extreme which we have never before 
observed it toreach. The decision of this /earned judge will scarcely 
be confirmed by the superior courts, to which, of course, the ques- 
tion will be carried. 





Tue mail from the West Indies was delivered yesterday, but it 
brings no news of importance. We take the following summary of 
its contents from the Z'imes :— 


** Our news from the West Indies is favourable, though scanty. The 
weather was fine, and an abundant supply of rain in most places. The 
sugar erops were looking well. The best description of coffee would 
yield badly, having suffered more by the drought than the ordinary and 
inferior qualities, which are less damaged. 

‘‘ We find a growing feeling in favour of free labour in the West In- 
dies, and it is the opinion of many that if they had a better supply of 
labourers they would not fear being able to compete with Cuba-grown 
sugar. They have not, as formerly, to lay out a large sum of money in 
the support of slaves, having been compelled to maintain them whether 
able to work or not. They find it now more advantageous to pay the 
negro Is. 4d. or 1s. 6d. for his day’s work, and only hire him when he is 
wanted on the estate.” 





Oor files of Mauritius papers have come tohand. The attempts 
to improve the mode of distributing the immigrant Coolies do not 
proceed very smoothly. The Protector, Mr. Anderson, having 
thought proper (as it is stated in the Watchman) ‘‘to order all the 
planters who were standing close to the depot to range themselves 
on a line against the walls of the Bagne, and not to go in but only 
two at a time,” one of them, a Mr. Lyonnet, refused obedience, and 
was, after some continuance of the fracas, taken into custody by the 
Protector’s order. The same paper contains an account of the death 
of an Indian washerman from excessive drinking, and the men- 
tion of this circumstance gives rise to some sensible observations, 
which we quote, as follows :— 

‘It is deeply to be regretted that the practice of giving arrack to per- 
sons employed to do any odd jobs prevails so extensively, even among 
respectable persons. Many an Indian, never used to strong drink in his 
own country, has acquired an ungovernable love for it from this custom, 
which cannot be too strongly condemned. We firmly believe that the 
greatest part of the intoxication and disorder consequent upon it among 
the Indian labourers has been produced by the habit of giving rations of 
spirits on the estates. If some other article were issued to them in lieu 
of spirits, .we believe that a great deal of irregularity and complaint 
might be avoided, We are well aware that if coffee or anything of that 
sort were given, it would cost more to the planter; but we are persuaded 
that the difference in cost would be far more than compensated by the 
difference in conduct which would arise from it.’’ 


In a letter inserted in the Cernéen from the Calcutta Star, we 
find the following passage :—‘‘ You will be surprised to hear of this 
great want of labour after the introduction of 50,000 labourers from 
India, but numbers of those people having worked for one year 
under engagement, have dispersed throughout the island, and little 
or nothing is known as to how they are employed.” We submit 
that this is a statement of considerable importance. Assuming its 
truth, (and it comes from a source at all events not hostile to the 
planters), it goes to prove that there is very little use in immigration, 





since, so long as anything else can be found to do, the Coolies will | 


not work, after the obligations of the first year have expired, on the 
plantations. The immense cost of this system, consequently, is 
mere extravagance and weste. To this it may be added that, if 
there are 50,000 Coolies, or any large fraction of 50,000 Coolies, in 
Mauritius, of whom it can be truly said that * little or nothing is. 
known as to how they are employed,” this is » state of things which. 
ought not to exist. The writer of the letter, : deed, goes on to say 
that “‘ they probably devote their time to petty trades ;” but this is 
a matter which need not be left to conjecture, There can be no 
difficulty in the way of the facts being ascertained by the Governor, 

and we think that some certain knowledge on this point might. 
throw some serviceable light on the question of immigration generally. 





An article in an American paper, the Washington Union, re- 
joicing that the culture of cotton in British India is a complete - 
failure, and that this fact gives to the United States ‘‘ wealth in- 
= and power in war,” has become the occasion of an excellent 
etter on that subject in the Times, for the whole of which we wish 
we could find room. The writer is evidently in possession of ample 
information, and writes with great discrimination ard moderation. 
His statements, however, are on the whole most gratifying. It ap- 
pearsjthat, from 39,587 bales in 1825, the export of cotton from the 
East Indies to this country has increased to 239,718 bales in 1844. 
After adverting to the characteristics of soil and climate in various 
parts of India, the writer adverts to ‘‘the true cotton district,” or. 
Central India, in the following terms :—‘‘ There the elevation of 
the table land, with the modifying influence of the several ranges of 
mountains, produces a peculiarity of climate which is equally re- 
moved from the excessive moisture of Bengal, or the parching 
drought of Northern India. With a favourable climate there is: 
also abundance of the excellent cotton soil of India; and hence the - 
cotton culture has extended almost of itself, and will go on extend- 
ing in proportion to the encouragement given by the capital and™ 
energy of European merchants. About twenty years since some 
excellent cotton was grown at Dharwar, in the southern Mahratta 
country. One of the American planters has established himself at 
this place, and finds it well suited to the cultivation of American 
cotton. The culture, indeed, has been yearly increasing ; it was at 
first 600 acres, then 3,000; last year 7,000 acres were under culti- 
vation in the Government,farms by the ryots and by some German 
missionaries in different parts of the district, with New Orleans cot- 
ton. This year seed has been engaged for not less than 15,000 to 
20,000 acres, and the intelligent American planter writes that not 
less than a million of pounds will be produced this year, The im- 
portant fact is, that the culture is increasing, and has been taken 
up by the natives. He further states that the ryots find it the 
most profitable unirrigated crop they have, and they can sell it for. 
about a penny a pound. They get more of the American than of 
their own cotton per acre, and they get a better price for it without. 
extra expense in cultivation. Much of what has been grown by the 
ryots has been bought by the Government, is being cleaned, and 
will be sent to Liverpool. The planter further states, that ‘there is - 
no better short staple cotton than that of Central India, when it is 
fairly handled, and gets the ghost of a fair chance.’ ” 

Every friend of humanity and freedom will receive this statement 
with sincere pleasure. Knowing the attention which is now paid to 
this subject in influential quarters, we confess our anticipations in 
relation to the culture of cotton in British India are sanguine. Our 
contemporary exults in the thought that its failure would secure for 
his country ‘‘ wealth in peace, and power in war.” We rejoice that 
its success will tend to bring about there a triumph of humanity and 
righteousness, which none of the glories of war can equal, and none 
of the blessings of peace can exceed. 





-THE ORDINANCES FOR THE REGULATION OF THE. 
SLAVES IN THE FRENCH COLONIES. 


(From the National of November 1st.) 
Tue Moniteur of this morning publishes the two following ordinances. 

‘* In view of the article of the law of the 18th of July, 1845, par. 2, 3, 
and 4 :— 

‘« If the price of redemption is not amicably agreed upon between the 
master and the slave, it shall be determined in each case by a commission 
composed of the President of the Royal Court, a Councillor of the same 
court, and a member of the Colonial Council ; the two latter to be chosen 
annually by ballot by their respective bodies. This Commission shall~ 
decide by majority of votes, and without appeal. ae 

‘“‘ The payment of the price thus fixed shall always be completed before - 
the delivery of the act of enfranchisement, which shall state this fact, as 
well as the decision of the Commission fixing the price. ; 

‘© A Royal ordinance shall determine the forms of the several acts 
above prescribed, as well.as the measures necessary for securing the rights 
of third parties interested in the price of the slaves, 

‘¢ The Council of Delegates having been constituted in conformity with- 
article 17 of the said law, ; 

‘* We have ordained and do ordain as follows :— 

“¢ Art. 1.—Sec. 1. In the case supposed in paragraph 2, above cited/ 
from the law of July 18, 1845, the demand to fix the price of redemption 
shall be transmitted to the Commission charged to act upon it by the- 
Attorney-General of the colony, on his receiving it from the Royal At- . 
torney of the arrondissement in which the mayor resides. : 8 

‘* Sec. 2. The Royal Attorney shall be put in possession of this demand 
writing, either directly by the slave or his master, or by the intervention 
and advice of the mayor of the commune, or the justice of the peace of. 
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the canton, at the choice of either of the parties concerned. He shall 
—T it to the Attorney-General, with the elements of the valua- 
on. 

“ Art, 2.—Sec. 1. The Commission shall determine sur piéces, except 
as hereafter excepted. It shall be authorised, by means of the Attorney- 
General, to demand all the additional information which to it may appear 

for its decision. 

“« Sec. 2, The Commission may summon the parties, and hear them, | 


either separately or in opposition. In this case the slave shall haye-leave 
0! nce during a period fixed by the Commission. : 
ail ace poe 


+ a slave shall haye. leave, of absence the master 
ve tr lave it each des peed according to the scale 
now in use i tion fo ‘slaves required to gi 
justice. 

‘6 Agt, 3.--See. 1. The Commission shall make the Governor ac- 
quaint with its decisions, by a report transmitted through the Attorney- 

eneral, “72 beating) oft of, eee 

** Sec. 2. The Attorney-General, with the concurrence of the ordon- 
nateur, shall immediately deposit the price of redemption in the colonial 
hest. 


ve evidence in a court of 


** Sec. 3. On seeing the treasurer’s receipt, and after receiving the 
report of the Attorney-General, the Governor shall deliver the title to 
freedom in the usual form, and shall add to it the particulars directed by 
paragraph 3 of the article of the law of the 18th of July, 1845. 

‘© Art. 4.—See. 1. The redemption money shall remain in the colonial 
chest for six months; and its deposit shall be announce” by three suc- 
cessive official)insertions in’ the journals of the colony: it shall also be 
affixed to the gate of the mayoralty of the commune in which the mayor 
resides, as well as to the registries of the justice of the peace of the canton 
and of the tribunal of the arrondissement. 

** Sec. 2. The opposing claims to which this deposit may give rise on 
the part of creditors shall be received by the treasurer during the period 
of six months aforesaid. 

** Sec, 3. On the expiration of this period, if there are no claims, the 
redemption money shall be paid to the master of the enfranchised slave, 
on the order of the Governor. 

** Sec. 4. In case of opposing claims, the claimants shall be referred 
for the determination of their rights to the tribunal, which shall decide 
with promptness. 

** Sec. 5. The sums deposited shall bear interest at 5 per cent. in 
favour of the parties entitled to them, and at the expense of the colonial 
chest, from the day of deposit to the day of payment.’ 


The second ordinance is as follows :— 


** Art. 1. The propositions to be submitted to the Governor for the 
employment of the credit above indicated may be made, in each colony, 
by the director of the interior and the Attorney-General, according to 
instructions which shall be given by our Secretary of State for the Marine 
and the Colonies. 

“© Art. 2. These propositions shall be prepared— 

‘ By the Prefect Apostolic and by the mayors of the communes, so far 

as relates to the business of the director of the interior : 

4¢ By the royal attorneys and the justices of the peace, so far as relates 

to the business of the Attorney-General. 

«« Art. 3. The Governor shall determine in privy council, on the report 
of the two chiefs of administration, the individual grants which shall be 
made in pursuance of the preceding arrangements. These decisions 
shall be confirmed by decrees, which shall be inserted in the Bulletin 


‘« Art. 4. The grant made by the Governor in pursuance of the pre- 
ceding ments, shall be placed in the name of the petitioner in the 
savings bank, and, if there be none, in the municipal chest. It shall not 
be withdrawn thence but in virtue of the completion of the redemption- 
price which shall have been fixed by the Commission, and the lodgment 
of which in the chest appointed for its deposit shall have been effected 
as prescribed by Arts. 3 and 4 of an ordinance of the 23rd of October, 
1845.” 

OBSERVATIONS. 


first law on the regulation of the slaves in the colonies was passed 

by the Chamber of Deputies on the 4th of June. It was not sanctioned 
till six weeks afterwards, the 18th of July. The second law, relating to 
funds, was passed by the Chamber on the 9th of July, and waited for its 
sanction ten days longer. The two laws ought to have been sent im- 
mediately to the four slave colonies. They should have been promul- 
— in the middle of August in the West Indies and Guiana, and the 
lonial Councils should have been immediately assembled in order to 
adopt the measures reserved for them, and for the Governor, under the 
direction of the Government. Unless there has been great negligence, 
the Government should by this time have received intelligence of the pro- 
mulgation of the laws, and of the colonial decrees necessarily arising 


‘from them. However, nothing has yet appeared on this subject in the 


Moniteur. 

The Government chose to retain its initiative on the most important 

uestions of colonial administration. It did not like the Colonial 

Sounelie on account of their spirit of resistance to emancipation, and it 
did not like legislative interference on account of the details into which 
it could not enter. What has happened in consequence? In an affair 
elaborated since 1844, and amply discussed in May and June, 1845, 
the Minister has taken nearly four months to construct two petty 
-ordinances. ; 

The law, by its first article, directs that royal ordinances shall be issued 
on four distinct and important points: viz.— 

1. The food and treatment of slaves, and the mode of exchanging 
nourishment for one day of freedom. 

2.. The punitive discipline of plantations. 

3., The elementary and religious instruction of slaves. 

4. The marriage of slaves belonging to the same master, its conditions, 
forms, and effects. : 

Two hundred and forty thousand human beings are interested in these 
matters being.clearly and precisely regulated ; these are women, children, 
old people, and even adults, who have no right to assemble for petition- 





ing, and who, if they were to do 80, would be treated as conspirators. 
Their organs are only justices of the peace and rqyal attorneys, subject’to 
an influence long hostile to them, or slaveholding mayors, their natural 
enemies.’ The duty of the Government to come to their aid is imperative ; 
nothing can supersede it. Inthe colonies the press is as much enslaved 
as the blacks. ; 

The ordinances so long looked for have appeared. Not a word on the 
important subjects to which the legislator himself indicated that the 
attention of the Government had been directed! It must then have been 
necessary to take more time to acquit itself of this duty. But how long 
will its silence last? No one can tell; although there are in question the 
prime wants of man, those which it is impossible to postpone. 

The law enacts also (Art. 4) that a Royal ordinance shall regulate the 
mode of preserving and employing the property belonging to slaves who 
are minors. Are there then no minors in a population of 240,000 per- 
sons? Are there not blacks dying every day who leave to their young 
children the result of their frugality, and of the worst recompensed labour 
in the world? What is waited for in order to attend to the protection of 
these unfortunates? Will more light be thrown on this subject in six 
months than now? M. de Mackau often repeated that he and his under- 
secretary had become thoroughly acquainted with the colonies by a long 
administration, and that respect ought to be shown to their solicitude and 
experience ! 

Once more, a Royal ordinance ought to have provided for the organiza- 
tion of establishments necessary for the newly emancipated persons, in 
cases in which the liberated blacks did not wish to live in the houses of 
masters who had been hostile to their redemption. The arrangement 
respecting redemption, consequently, is a dead letter, since the minister 
has not published this ordinance. Nothing can justify his silence on 
this subject. 

If at the same time we cast our eyes on the two ordinances intended to 
regulate redemption in other respects, and the employment of the credit 
of 400,000 francs created in order to favour them, we see nothing but 
barren words, arrangements scarcely worthy of a circular. It was not 
this that M. de Mackau promised in his animated speeches in the 
Chamber of Peers, and in his demands of confidence in the Chamber of 
Deputies. 

As the law had relation to persons ignorant, uneducated, and not free 
to act for themselves, an injunction expressive of solicitude for the execu- 
tion of the beneficial arrangements of the 5th article should have been 
laid on the mayors, the justices of the peace, and the royal attorneys, 
both to take down in writing, without charge, the verbal demand of per- 
sons not free, and to adopt, while the parties were incapable of it, such 
civil and administrative measures as might be necessary to support their 
demands. It should also have been enjoined on them to go, whenever 
it might be necessary, to the plantations in order to lend their assistance ; 
since it is to be feared that an unwilling master may oppose all kinds of 
obstacles to communication between slaves wishing to redeem themselves 
and the magistrates. In the colonies all proceedings are very costly, and 
every written document is charged very high. The interest of money 
there is 12 per cent. ; but the ordinance of the 23rd of October does not 
expressly forbid the collecting of any tax from the unfortunate slaves, 
and allows only 5 per cent. on the deposits. The ordinance supposes 
opposing claims to the money paid for redemption. These claims can 
arise only from the creditors of the colonists, and can affect nothing but 
the price of the redemption, and not at all the person of the slave who 
seeks it. Why not have said this explicitly? It is by chicanery that the 
freedom of unfortunate persons without advice and without education may 
be obstructed. 

We shall not enter at present into a minute criticism of these pitiful 
oadinances, which the spirit of liberty has not impregnated. Their 
worthlessness is evident on a mere perusal. Not a word on behalf of 
marriages or married slaves! The most solemn promises have been for- 
gotten. It has been forgotten that the regeneration of the colonies is in 
question. Perhaps it has been intended rather to consolidate slavery. 





THE SLAVE TRADE. 


Tue Sierra Leone Watchman of the 30th of August, supplies us with 
an unusual quantity of information respecting the Slave-trade. 

On the one hand it appears that the British cruisers have met with un- 
precedented success. A summary view of this matter is given in the 
following passage :— 


‘‘ Commencing from the period when the strength of the squadron was 
augmented by the addition of steam power (being also the date of Com- 
modore Jones’ arrival) viz., in April 1844, up to the last month, (June,) 
so short a period as fourteen months, no fewer than between sixty and 
seventy vessels of various sizes have been captured by her Majesty’s 
cruisers, for being engaged in the slave-trade. Out of this number, 
though sent to different Courts of mixed Commission for adjudication, 
not one has escaped condemnation, either for being equipped for the 
slave-trade, or for having slaves on board at the time of capture: in the 
latter case, upwards of five thousand slaves have been rescued, and 
emancipated by the courts established in this colony.’’ 

On the other hand, however, we learn, that the Mixed Commission 
Court had, in consequence, no doubt, of the expiration of the treaty with 
Brazil, declined to take cognizance of any more cases of vessels under the 
Brazilian flag; so that several captured slavers had been restored, and the 
flag of Brazil was also had recourse to for the protection of others. In 
addition to this, the paper contains some melancholy accounts, both of the 
extent to which the traffic is carried on in the Bight of Benin, from whence 
it was thought to have been expelled, and of the atrocities and calamities 
of which it is the source. The following extracts detail the particulars :— 


‘““THE SLAVE: TRADE THE CAUSE OF A FIRB AT THE TOWNS OF 


LAGOS, AND A DREADFUL SLAUGHTER OF FIVE THOUSAND 
HUMAN BEINGS. 


‘‘ From information by Lieut. Gray, R.N., Prize Officer of the Africana, 
states that a very large number of slaves have been shipped from the 
Bight of Benin, from those notorious slave-ports Lagos and Wydah, 
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during the last three months. A very large brig, under Brazilian colours, 
sailed from Wydah in June, with 800 slaves ; the Carlotta, a Sardinian brig, 
sailed under Brazilian colours, having been sold a few days before sailing, 
had upwards of 600 slaves on board ; an American schooner, formerly 
called the Seaford, was also transferred to the Brazilian flag, and:sailed 
from thence with upwards of 300 slaves, about the middle of July; a 
brig, name unknown, sailed from Lagos in the early part of July, with 
upwards of 600 slaves,—showing no less a number than 2,300 slaves 
which have been known to have been shipped during the last three 
months, from those two places alone. 

“« Lieut. Gray also reports, that the town of Lagos has been completely 
destroyed. It appears that a chief, who was banished from Lagos by the 
king about three years ago, returned in July with a force of 10,000 men 
by water, (several of the canoes held 100 men each,) and drove out the 
reigning king and his people, and he now holds possession of the rivers 
and town of Onee. It is said that upwards of 5,000 persons were killed. 
Lieut. Gray states that for several nights the horizon was for miles illu- 
minated, from the glare caused by the burning of towns ; the firing of the 
parties was distinctly heard on board of her Majesty’s steamer Hydra.” 


‘¢ DREADFUL MORTALITY ON BOARD OF A SLAVE SHIP. 


“On Tuesday night, the 19th of August, the brigantine A/ricano, in 
charge of Lieut. Gray, and Assistant-Surgeon J. Barr, Esq., arrived 
here, having been captured by Commander Young, of her Majesty’s 
sloop Hydra, in the Bight of Benin, 3lst July. At the time of capture, 
this vessel had about 589 slaves on board, of which number twenty-eight 
died on the passage up. On the first night of her arrival in this harbour 
(Tuesday night) thirty died! They were strangled during the night. It 
appears there are two distinct tribes on board this vessel, and that during 
the night they quarrelled amongst themselves, beat each other with billets 
of wood, and throttled each other. It was a shocking sight to see so 
many dead bodies lying on the deck. On Wednesday night only one 
died, and during Thursday three others died. Five hundred and twenty- 
four slaves were landed on Thursday the 21st, and conducted to the 
Liberated African yard. An eye-witness informs us that the poor 
creatures were so thirsty that they drank the water out of the ends of old 
canoes, which were hauled up on the beach, surrounding them like so 
many hounds after a hard chase, each pushing the other for a drop of 
water. On reaching the African yard they were supplied with water, 
which they drank out of mess-tins with avidity.. There was no slave- 
deck on board of this vessel, and several of the poor creatures got jammed 
between the casks, and were severely bruised. These casks formed their 
beds to lie upon.”’ 

In this melancholy case there can be no doubt that the struggle was 
_ one, not of jealousy, but for fresh air and life. Such details as these 
cannot but supply fresh arguments against the system of armed sup- 
pression. 





THE AFRICAN STATION. 


Tue following is an extract from a letter written by an officer on board 
the squadron on the west coast of Africa :-— 


‘* Her Majesty’s Ship ——, West Coast, Africa, July 26, 1845. 

‘‘ Here we are, on the most miserable station in the wide world, 
nigger hunting—attempting an impossibility—the suppression of the 
slave-trade. We look upon the whole affair out here as a complete 
humbug. You may make treaties in London, and send the whole com- 
bined squadrons of England and France to this coast, and then you will 
not have gained your object. So long as a slave, worth only a few 
dollars here, fetches 807. or 1007. in America, men and means will be 
found to evade the strictest blockade. The French ships trouble them- 
selves so little about the affair, that they have never yet been known to 
take a prize. The absurdity of blockading a coast 2,000 miles in extent 
must be obvious to the meanest capacity. Even if successful, you must 
be prepared to continue the force for ever and a day, or your labour 
is lost; for the moment the ships are removed, the business recom- 
mences. The market is the true centre to aim at ; put an end to that, 
and the supplies will not be required. The loss of life and demoralizing 
effect to our service are very great, the climate and service being of that 
nature to prevent the proper exercise of discipline, and ships are any- 
thing but men of war; and many officers acquire habits neither bene- 
ficial to themselves nor ornamental tothe navy. The best method of 
suppressing the trade we may leave to speculative theorists; but the 
naked fact of our exertions in favour of the African slave having in- 
creased his miseries to an awful extent, with an immense sacrifice of 
life, is uncontradicted by the best informed advocates of the slave mea- 
sures—I mean men of practical information employed on the coast. 
I will cite one or two instances within my own knowledge. At the spot 
we are now blockading, about 3,000 slaves have been collected by the 
agents for exportation; but the difficulties to get them away have been 
so great, that few have been known to be shipped for twelve months. 
Provisions have been exhausted, and dreadful expedients, if report be 
true, have been resorted to for subsistence. Among others, and the 
least revolting, is driving them into the woods every morning, like herds of 
swine, to pick berries. Again, the slavers are obliged to make the most 
of any the slightest opportunity that offers. Frequently the heavy surf 
on the open coast beach prohibits the passage of ship’s boats, and some- 
times also the native canoes ; when this occurs, and the slaver is anxious 
to run his cargo, the unfortunate devils are dragged through the surf 
to the boats anchored outside by lines attached to their persons. Men, 
women, and children are served in this way ; you may imagine what 
numbers must be drowned in such an operation. Prior to our inter- 
ference they could not afford to trifle with their lives in this way, as 
the supply equalled the demand; prices were low, and it was an object 
with the slaver to preserve all his cargo; the loss of a few slaves carried 
off the cream of his profits. Now a few survivors will give a handsome 
return. Some of the vessels, apparently not much larger than our 
coasting vessels, have been taken with hundreds on board. Seeing is 
believing, but nothing less could have convinced me it was possible to 
stow so many in the space; the slave-deck where they are packed is 





not three feet. high, sometimes it is pret a space between the beanis 
and the water-casks. When a full vessel is taken we are obliged to 
make use of the slaver’s crew to pack them away. At sunset this is 
done in the most clever manner, by the Spaniards making them all lie 
on the same side and fitting them in one by one, the projecting part of 
one body filling up a corresponding hollow. Our men are not suffi- 
ciently skilfal to do this. I am told long practice is required. Asa 
set-off to this, we sometimes catch a few lucky rascals and liberate them 
at Sierra Leone; but you may see by the parliamentary returns that 
the per centage is very small. The station is now and has been con~- 
sidered healthy, although the few ships we have as yet comm 

with have afforded a dead list of nine officers since our arrival, and men, 
no, doubt, in proportion. 





Home Entelligence. 





ANTI-SLAVERY MEETINGS, 


Several anti-slavery meetings, within the last few days, having been 
held in the country, and attended by Mr. Joseph Sturge and Mr. Scoble, 
= insert such particulars as we have received of them, or can find room 
or. ‘ 

BirMINGHAM, Nov. 4.—The annual meeting of the Birmingham Bri- 
tish and-Foreign Anti-Slavery Society was held in Ebenézer Chapel, Mr. , 
R. T. Cadbury in the chair. The report was read by the Rev. T. H. 
Morgan, in the absence of the Secretary. The re-appointment of officers 
was moved by the Rev. J. Roberts (who spologised for the absence of 
the Rev. J. A. James and the Rev. T. Morgan,) and was seconded by: 
Mr. Brooks. Mr. Sturge, in moving the second resolution, said he him- 
self was strongly impressed with the conviction, though he spoke only 
as an individual, and not on behalf of any society, that while the slave- 
trader could turn round on the slaveholder, and say, ‘* You are equally 
guilty with me,’’ the slaveholder could say to those knowingly and 
willingly taking the produce of slave labour, ‘‘ You are a participator in 
the crime.’’? He (Mr. Sturge) held in his hand a statistical account, 
which he wished to be made more generally known. About fifty years 
ago slavery in America appeared likely to become extinct. Soon after 
that, however, improvements in machinery commenced in this country, 
and the demand for cotton from America by England was increased, 
and with that increased demand for cotton the slaves increased also, as 
the following facts strikingly prove :— 


Exports of Cotton from the Slave Population in 


United States. America. 
Year. Ibs. Year. Pop. 
1790, eeeee 189,316 1790.. ereese 657,437 
a ee 20,911,201 1800......0. 866,582 
1810...... 62,186,081 1810........ 1,299,872 


1820...... , 124,893,405 
1830...... 270,979,784 
1840...... 540,959,568 1840........ 2,485,683 
1843....++ 1,081,919,136 1843......+. 2,847,810 


No on, then, looking at these facts, could doubt that the consump- 
tion of cotton in this country had very much increased the amount of 
slavery in the United States; and a consideration of this had led to 
some attempts which had lately been made to supply cotton, exclusively 
the produce of free labour, from the East Indies; and he hoped Christ- 
ians would see it their duty to use those articles, the produce of free 
labour, rather than those stained with blood. Mr. Scoble seconded this 
resolution; and the concluding one was moved by the Rev. T. Swan, 
and seconded by Mr. Law. 


Worcester, November 5th.—This evening an anti-slavery meeting was 
held at the Athenzeum, in this town, at which the Mayor had the kindness 
to preside. Alderman Evans moved the first resolution, which was of a 
general nature, and was followed by Joseph Sturge, in a clear statement of 
the general objects of the Anti-Slavery Society. Mr. Scoble supported 
the resolution by illustrations of slavery and the slave-trade; the bene- 
ficial results of emancipation in the British colonies, and the satisfactory 
effects produced by the labours of English abolitionists in various parts of 
the world. The second resolution had reference to the immigration of 
Hill Coolies into the emancipated colonies, and the new legislation at- 
tempted to be carried into effect in them by vagrant, contract, and appeal 
laws, and an unjust system of taxation. This resolution was moved in 
an excellent speech by Dr. Redford, and seconded by Mr. Brooks. The 
last resolution had reference to British subjects held in slavery in the 
Spanish and Dutch colonies. 


CuHEeLTenuaM, November 6th.—This evening a public meeting of the 
friends of the anti-slavery cause was held in the Town Hall, F. Monro, 
Esq., our old and staunch friend, in the chair. The meeting was much 
larger than had been anticipated. Our valued friends, Samuel Bowly, of 
Gloucester, Joseph Eaton, of Bristol, and Samuel Sturge, of London, 
were present, and each assisted in the business of the evening. The - 
Rev. M. Browne and Messrs. Lewis and Camps, of Cheltenham, took 
part in the proceedings. 


Guovucrster, November 7th.—A morning meeting was held in 
town. Various particulars were gone into respecting slavery and the” 
slave-trade, the progress of the anti-slavery cause, and the duty of sus-. 
taining it, to which there was a warm response. The only resolution: 
passed at this meeting had reference to Coolie emigration and West India: 
legislation. It was moved by Edmund Rickards, Esq., and seconded by 
Wm. Montague, Esq., M.P., and will be forwarded to Lord Stanley by 
the chairman, Samuel Bowly, Esq. 


Stroup, November 7th.—This evening a meeting was held at Stroud, 
The subscription room was the scene of our labours. Our platform was 
crowded—the side galleries were nearly filled with ladies, and the body of 
the place contained a good body of hearers, many of whom were com- 
pelled to stand during the whole of the evening. Had there been eno 
seats the room would have been filled. Among those present were the’ 
Independent, Baptist, and Wesleyan ministers, and several of the highly 


1820........ 1,733,162 
1830....4+.+ 2,310,882 
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respectable and influential persons of the town. W. B. Cartwright, 
Esq., was in the chair. Besides Joseph Sturge and myself, the Revs. 
Messrs. Yates, Wheeler, and Parsons, of Ebley, and Messrs. Fewster, 
Par , and others, addressed the meeting. At its close an auxiliary 

was formed, the names of the office bearers of which will be 
forwarded as soon as the organization is complete. We trust that a 
ladies’ committee will also be formed. We were much pleased with the 
-spirit of the meeting, and hail its result with satisfaction. 





ANTI-SLAVERY MEETING AT CORK—MR. DOUGLAS. 


“Ow the 20th of October, an anti-slavery meeting was held at Cork, for 
the purpose of receiving Mr. Douglas, once an American slave, but now 
happily a freeman, whose published narration of his sufferings has pro- 
duced a deep sensation throughout the Union. Weare happy to find him 
on this side of the Atlantic, where we are sure he will be warmly greeted 
by all the friends of freedom. It would have gratified us to have given 
his speech at length; but the state of our columns constrains us to limit 
ourselves to the following extract :— 

** I will briefly tell you what past during my voyage to this country, 
~which will illustrate the feelings of our people towards the black man. 


—I took passage at Boston, or rather my friend Mr. Buffum, the gen- 


tleman who lived in the same town with me, went to Boston from Linn 
to learn if I could have acabin passage on board the vessel. He was 
answered that I could not, that it would give offence to the majority of 
the American passengers. Well, I was compelled to take a steerage pas- 
sage, good enough for me. I suffered no inconvenience from the place 
—I kept myself in the forecastle cabin, and walked about on the forward 
deck. Walking about there from day to day my presence soon excited 
the interest of the persons on the quarter deck, and my character and 
situation were made known toseveral gentlemen of distinction on board, 
some of whom became interested in me. In four or five days I was very 
well known to the passengers, and there was quite a curiosity to hear me 
speak on the subject of slavery—I did not feel at liberty to go onthe 
quarter-deck—the captain at last invited me to address the passengers on 
slavery. I consented—commenced—but soon observed a determination 
on the part of some half a dozen to prevent my speaking, who I found 
were slave-owners. I had not uttered more than a sentence before up 
started a man from Connecticut, and said ‘That’s a lie.’ I proceeded with- 
out taking notice of him, then shaking his fist, he said again, ‘ That’sa lie.’ 
Some said I should not speak, others that I should—I wanted to inform 
the English, Scotch, and Irish on board on slavery—I told them blacks 
were pot considered human beings in America. Up started a slave-owner 
from Cuba, ‘ Ob,’ said he, ‘ I wish I had you in Cuba!’ ‘ Well,’ said I, 
‘ ladies and gentlemen, since what I have said has been pronounced lies, I 
will read not what I have written, but what the southern legislators them- 
selves have written—I mean the law. I proceeded to read—this raised a 
general clamour, for they did not wish the laws exposed. They hated facts 
—they Knew that the people of these countries who were on the deck would 
draw their own inferences from them. Here a general hurry ensued—‘ Down 
with the nigger,’ said one—‘He shan’t speak,’ said another. I sat with my 
artns folded, feeling no way anxicus for my fate. I never saw a more barefaced 
attempt to put down the freedom of speech than upon this occasion. Now 
‘came the captain—he was met by one of the other party, who put out 
his fist at him—the captain knocked him down—instead of his-bowey, 
the falle man drew out his card crying, .‘ I’ll meet you at Liverpool.’ 
‘ Well,’ said the captain, ‘and I’ll meet you.’ The captain restored 
order, and proceeded to speak. ‘I have done all I could from the com- 
mencement of the voyage to make the voyage agreeable to all. We have 
had a little of everything on board. We have had all sorts of discussions, 
religious, moral, and political, we have had singing and dancing, every- 
thing that we could have, except an anti-slavery speech, and since there 
was.a number of ladies and gentlemen interested in Mr. Douglas, I re- 
quested him to speak. Now, those who are not desirous to hear him, let 
them go to another part of the vessel. Gentlemen,’ he said, ‘ you have 


behaved derogatory to the character of gentlemen and Christians. Mr. 


Douglas,’ said he, ‘ go on, pitch into them like bricks!’ (Laughter.) 
However, the excitement was such that I was not allowed togo on. The 
agitation, however, did not cease, for the question was discussed to the 
moment we landed at Liverpool. The captain threatened the disturbers 
with putting them in irons if they did not become quiet—these men dis- 
liked the irons—were quieted by the threat ; yet this infamous class have 
put the irons on the black.” 





Foreign Entelligence. 


Unitep States.—Cassivs M. Cray has prosecuted a number 
of citizens for having taken possession of his office by violence, and trans- 
ported it into the State of Ohio. The parties charged admitted the fact 
of taking and transporting the printing materials, but justified, alleging 

that the paper was a nuisance. 

After the testimony had been closed, the Court instructed the jury 
upon the law of the case. 

The defenda::*s then asked the following instructions :— 

1. That as the proceeding was quasi criminal, the jury were the judges 
of the law and fact. 

2. That the people have a right to abate a nuisance, and in its abate- 
ment to use just so much force as might be necessary for that purpose. 

The Court gave the first instruction asked by the defendants, with the 
qualification, that although not legally, the jury were morally bound to 
‘decide according to the law given them by the Court. 

The second instruction asked by them the Court refused. 

The defendants then asked the following instruction :—That if the jury 
believed that the True American Press was a public nuisance, and could 
uot exist in-its then location and condition without being a nuisance, the 





_ defendants were justifiable in abating it—which the Court gave, and the 


eause went to the jury. 
The definition of a nuisance, as given by the best common law writers, 
was then read to the jury in the following terms :—A common nuisance 
ais an offence against the public, either by doiog a thing which tends to 





the annoyance of all the King’s subjects, or by neglecting to do a thing 
which the common good requires. 

After a fall argument the jury, without hesitation, gave a verdict of 
** Not Guilty.’’— Times. 

Nine of the 84 fugitives who left Maryland in a body escaped to 
Canada by way of Oswego. They were pursued by the man catchers, 
but without success. We presume that nearly or quite half of the whole 
number will elude all pursuit.—Free Labour Advocate, 

A Protest aGainst Stavgry has been published in the papers 
with the signatures of one hundred and seventy Unitarian ministers. It 
is full of just sentiment, and animated by an an excellent spirit. 

Important Decision 1N Ix.ino1s.—Several hundred persons, 
including descendants, have been held in slavery in the region of country 
now Illinois, for nearly sixty years, who, by the express terms of the 
Ordinance of 1788, as well as by the decisions of the Courts of several 
of the slave states made under it, were entitled to their freedom. A 
decision has lately been come to by the Supreme Court in the case of 
Pete v. Janot, by which the right to freedom of all this class of persons 


is established, and Illinois practically declared to be a free state.— West. . 





ern Citizen. 

BraziLt.—It was known at Rio on the 30th August, via France, 
that a bill had been introduced by Sir Robert Peel for declaring Brazilian 
vessels engaged in the slave trade pirates, and the passing of the act had 
also been learnt by the arrival of a steamer from this country.— Morning 
Chronicle. 

France.—The abolitionists of France intend to raise a very grave 
question in the Colonial Courts, which if it be decided in their favour will 
lead to the emancipation of a large body of slaves. By the law of France 
all slaves which have been illegally introduced are free. One of the slaves 
who have been so introduced will be instructed to demand his freedom, 
and will be sustained in his demands by his friends in France. Should 
his appeal be successful, it will hasten the period of complete emancipa- 
tion, for there are thousands in this case in the French colonies, particularly 
Bourbon and Cayenie. 

InteGat Export or Staves.—The colonial code establishes the 
punishment of two to twelve months’ imprisonment, and a fine not 
exceeding the value of the slave, nor less than 500 francs, against any 
person who shall have illegally exported, or caused to be exported from 
the colony one or more slaves. The Court of Cassation has just extended 
the application of this article to cases in which the slaves shall have been 
found on board of a vessel bound to a foreign island, even should such 
vessel not yet have entered the port,—Les Antilles. 








Turkey.—Tue Siave-TrapE.—Two Frenchmen purchased two 
negroes in Syria, whose names they had caused to be inserted in their 
passports. On their arrival at Constantinople, the Turkish police ques- 
tioned the travellers, and the origin of their acquisition becoming known, 
the Turks declared that the laws of the empire did not allow foreigners 
to purchase slaves on the Ottoman territory. In the mean time, the 
Frenchmen conducted their slaves to the house of the second dragoman 
of France, M. Lauxerrois, who took them under his protection. The 
Porte then appliedto M. de Bourqueny, who ordered the ‘negroes to be 
conveyed to the embassy for the purpose of being exchanged for a sum 
of 1,000 francs, the price they had cost,—La Reforme, 





DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Tue following contributions have been received since our last an- 
nouncement, are hereby thankfully acknowledged :— 
Donations, Subs. 
sd. £3. d. 
London—Lester, J. J. ...ccccccccsssseeeee 15 0 O 
Barry, J.T... ccc cccccccccccccccsccce 10 0 0 
Leominster—Prichard, John ........ 02.0008 
Soathal, Tas PB... on cece cv ccccccccsens 
SOOUTMES SIND. 5b 00 0 6 vo de bp 000s 6s guauee 
Helston—Balance of late Ladies’ Anti-Slavery 
BOG iw ods keea bs sas deice ss ahcwes 
Anti-Slavery Society ......ccceeeeecces 
Leicester—Hodgson, Isaac...... 2.2.02. 0000 
Burgess, Thos... 0.2 ccccccccccccccccce 
Wiatehineon, W. Be. oso. cc cc cece cttacces 
oe | SET YT ETP RTE eee 
onan. Maat, ER PE TP ERT ELECT 
BG TRA. Bc cc ccc ccc ccccvccccccs 
cos nae has MEET EE TEE TELE EE 
Waters; BOniRed oa. 66 ve cc cekcc casio ve 
Breston—Burder, Rev. J. ...... cece cecccees 
Liverpool—Ladies’ Negro Friend Society...... 
Birmingham—Sturge, Joseph (five years sub- 
scription to 1845-6) ....cccesseecees 
M. C., per Joseph Sturge .... 22.000 e000 
Edgbaston— Wilmore, Ann.........cseseeees 
Kendal— Ladies’ Auxiliary.... eeeeeseseeeaece 
Carlisle—Ladies’ Association... .......0eee008 
Ufford—Beaumont, John .......cccccccccee 
Dublin—Pim, Jonathan ..........ccceceeece 
BRU WON is conc oboe ae co 00 46 06K 
AGONYMOGS 66 05 oc cc ccc es cccccccscccs 
Waterford—Jacob, Maria ..........ccec000. 
Youghal—Auxiliary Society ............00.. 
Jamaica—Gurney’s Mount, per Rev. Mr. Wooley 
Demerara—Georgetown Auxiliary Anti-Slavery 
Society, per Rev. Josh. Ketley............ 
— ————— 
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